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of art, but life could not continue without the means of
subsistence, and all that could now be done was to retire from
the scene. The painter, William Dyce, had offered to
engage him as assistant, but such a subordinate position was
impossible to him. One of the courses which he thought of
adopting was to emigrate to one of the colonies as a breeder
of cattle. " I comforted my bereaved self," he says, " with
visions of the old settler in the decline of life having children
about him, each of whom, with their mother, should be
painted by his hand, the pictures to be ranged in the
backwood home, and to be handed down as heirlooms
in the banished family/' His vision of the portraits
of his children was indeed to become a reality, but
under better circumstances than he could imagine at this
time.

He revealed his thoughts to his best friend Millai^ who
strenuously opposed such desperate schemes, and gener-
ously pressed money upon him, which Hunt firmly refused
until urged by Millais' parents to accept the offer. Money
was all that was needed to enable work to proceed, and
although he was to continue to face poverty, the generosity
of his friend marked the beginning of a new era for him.
His work was undoubtedly gaining in power, and public
scorn and ridicule were changing to respectful criticism.
Although unfortunate in the faces of his figures, he was
gradually perfecting his drawing and colouring of natural
objects. His landscape work was not confined mainly to
the studio, but was done in the open air, in front of nature
herself, with the actual colours and forms before him. He
was learning more and more to represent the subtle colouring
of objects seen in sunlight, and the result was a brilliance of
effect unequalled by the earlier landscape painters, with the
exception of Turner. Ruskin was the first to point out that